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ELISHA RHODES BROWN 
A Leader in New Hampshire Finance 


By John Scales, A.M. 


Elisha Rhodes Brown, third son 
and fourth child of Colville Dana 
and Mary Eliza (Rhodes) Brown, was 
born in Providence, R.I., 28 March, 
1847. The family removed to Dover, 
N. H., in 1850, and he has continued 
to reside in this city ever since, being 
practically a native of the city. He 
was educated in the publie schools 
here, and although not a college 
graduate, he is a well read and schol- 
arly man having a large and carefully 
selected library at his house. He 
began his business life, as many of his 
ancestors did, as clerk in a store; as 
such he served four years in the dry 
goods store of Trickey & Bickford 
in Dover. On 10th December, 1867, 
Mr. Brown commenced his banking 
career as teller in the Strafford Na- 
tional Bank, with which he has been 
connected continuously for nearly 
forty-five years. He served as teller 
eight years. January 1, 1876 he was 
elected cashier. Ten years later, 
12 January, 1886, he was elected one 
of the directors of the bank; June 
30, 1890 he was elected vice-president ; 
April 26, 1897, he was elected presi- 
dent, which office he has held con- 
tinuously to the present time (1912). 

Mr. Brown was elected one of the 
corporators of the Strafford Savings 
Bank, 25 March, 1876; trustee 31, 
March, 1883; vice-president 24 March, 
1890; president 21 October, 1891, 
which office he has held continuously 
to the present time. 

. Mr. Brown has been a busy and 


efficiently hard worker in connec- 
tion with these banks, but outside 
of that he has been actively identified 
with many other important enter- 
prises. He was director in the Man- 
chester and Lawrence, Dover & Win- 
nipiseogee, West Amesbury Branch, 
Eastern New Hampshire and Ports- 
mouth and Dover Railroads. He is 
now director of the Concord & Ports- 
mouth Railroad, and Maine Central 
Railroad. He was director of the 
Cocheco Manufacturing Company at 
the time of its sale to the Pacific Mills 
Company. In these various director- 
ships he was an active member of the 
companies, and his good judgment and 
keen foresight had much influence in 
their successful management. His 
ability as a banker and _ business 
manager are widely known. 

Governor Sawyer and Council ap- 
pointed Mr. Brown the Commissioner 
for New Hampshire, 5 February, 1889, 
to attend the celebration of the 
Centennial of the Inauguration of 
Washington as President of the 
United States. In the Constitutional 
Convention of this year he was a dele- 
gate from Ward Four in this city. 

He was an active member and 
president of the old Dover Library 
and when the Dover Library was 
merged in the Dover Public Library 
he was made one of the trustees, which 
position he has held continuously to 
the present time. Franklin Academy 
was established here in 1818 and for 
three quarters of a century was a 
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flourishing institution and did good 
work in the higher education of the 
boys and girls of Dover. In its later 
years Mr. Brown was president of 
the trustees. About 1900, the school 
was closed, the building and grounds 
were sold and the proceeds properly 
invested. Later when the subject 
of having a Public Library building 
and a High School building erected, 
was under consideration, it was largely 
through his influence and good judg- 
ment that the funds of the institution 
were invested in the purchase of the 
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tion of dumb animals that were being 
cruelly treated by their owners, and by 
his vigorous enforcement of the law 
against them. 

Mr. Brown stands very high in — 
the Masonic orders, being a member 
of Moses Paul Lodge, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons; Belknap Chapter of 
Royal Arch Masons; Orphan Council, 
Royal and Select Masters; St. Paul 
Commandery, Knights Templar, all 
of Dover. In Scottish Rite Masonry 
he has taken all the degrees up to 
and including the Thirty-second de- 


Mr. Brown’s Residence 


Hon. William Hale estate on Locust 
street, and donated to the city for the 
perpetual use of the library and the 
school. So the funds of the Academy 
continue to he used for purposes of 
education. 

Mr. Brown is and has been for sev- 
eral years, vice-president of the New 
Hampshire Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, in which official 
position he has done much good work 
in Dover and vicinity, in the protec- 


gree, and is a member of the New 
Hampshire Consistory, of Nashua. 
His various other duties have not 
given him time to hold official posi- 
tions in these organizations, but he 
has for many years been a loyal sup- 
porter of them all. He has also for 
many years been a member of 
Wecohamet Lodge of Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows. 

In politics Mr. Brown is, and al- 
ways has been, a Republican, having 
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cast his first vote for General Grant 
for president in November, - 1868. 
He is still firm in the faith of the 
well established principles of that 
party. In religion he is a Congre- 
gationalist, having joined the First 
Church in Dover July 5, 1873; in 1885 
he was elected one of the deacons of 
the Church; he still retains that office 
but retired from active service in 1911. 
In his official relations Mr. Brown 
has rendered invaluable assistance 
in the management of financial affairs 
of this very ancient Church, and when 
he retired from active service as 
deacon the Church gave him a highly 
complimentary and perfectly just 
vote of thanks, at a large meeting of 
the members. 

When the Wentworth Home for the 
Aged was established by the munifi- 
cence of Hon. Arioch Wentworth 
of Boston, in 1898, Mr. Brown was 
elected one of the trustees and has 
held that office continuously to the 
present time. The first President of 


the incorporators was Mr. Joseph 


Brown Sawyer. On the death of Mr. 
Sawyer in 1908, Mr. Brown was 
elected to fill the vacancy, and now 
holds the office. The Wentworth 
Home has a fund. of over $200,000 
and is one of the most prosperous and 
best managed institutions of the 
kind in New England. There are 
at present thirty members cared for 
at the Home. 

Mr. Brown was one of the founders 
and has always been a liberal sup- 
porter and member of the official 
board of the Dover Childrens’ Home, 
located in a large brick building on 
Locust street. 1n this from thirty to 
forty children are cared for, educated, 
and, at the proper age, placed in good 
families to be brought up to manhood 
and womanhood and become good 
citizens. 

Formerly the Pine Hill Cemetery 
was managed by a committee of the 
City Council; a change was made in 
the City Charter, and several years 
ago the management was placed in 
the control of a board of trustees and 
Mr. Brown was elected one of the 
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members of the board, which office 
he has held continuously to the pres- 
ent. In this connection his duties 
have not by any means been sinecure. 
Under the direction of the trustees 
the cemetery has been greatly im- 
proved and much enlarged. It is 
now one of the beautiful spots of the 
city, and Mr. Brown as_ trustee 
has done his full share of the work 
in the planning and financing the 
improvements. 


Mr. Brown’s ANCESTORS AND 
KINSMEN 


Mr. Brown inherits his character 
and business ability from worthy 
ancestors. His father, Colville Dana 
Brown, was born in Providence, R. I., 
4 July, 1814. He came to Dover in 
1850 and for a number of years was 
an expert calico printer in the Cocheco 
Print Works, whose products com- 
manded the best prices in the country. 
Shortly after the Civil War began he 
entered the government service and 
was an Official in the Commissary 
Department to the end of the war, 
serving faithfully and _ efficiently. 
Soon after the close of the war he was 
appointed Superintendent of the Gov- 
ernment Grounds in Washington, 
D. C., which important position he 
held until his death 2 January, 1898. 

Mr. Brown’s grandfather, John 
Brown, was a successful merchant in 
Providence, and was son of Elisha 
Brown also a successful merchant in 
that city. He was son of Deputy- 
Governor Elisha Brown who was born 
in Providence in 1717 and died in that 
city in 1802. His wife was Mary Har- 
ris. He was one of the leading busi- 
ness men of Providence, a member of 
the Rhode Island General Assembly a 
number of years and Deputy Governor 
1765, 1766 and 1767. 

James Brown, an elder brother of 
Deputy Governor Elisha Brown, is 
best remembered by his four sons, 
Nicholas, Joseph, John and Moses, 
who in the Providence annals are 
known as the “Four Brothers.” A 
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brief notice of each may be of interest, 
so is here given. 

Nicholas was left an orphan at the 
age of ten years, and the youngest, 
Moses, was but seven months old when 
his father died, 27 April, 1739; but 
‘ they had a remarkable mother, who 
brought the boys up to be staunch 
Baptists and keen business men. 
Nicholas followed mercantile pursuits 
and thereby acquired a very ample 
fortune. He was liberal with his 
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two years of his life he was Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, serving with- 
out pay. 

John Brown, the third brother, was 
the most energetic of the four and 
became the wealthiest of them all, 
and it is said that he was the first 
merchant in Rhode Island to carry 
trade to China and the East Indies. 
He was a leader in the party that 
destroyed the British sloop-of-war 
““Gaspee”’ in Narragansett Bay, on 


A Side View of Mr. Brown’s Hall 


' wealth and a generous benefactor of 
Rhode Island College. 

Joseph Brown, second of the four 
brothers, was likewise engaged in 
business and in manufacturing and 
acquired sufficient wealth to permit 
him to follow his natural taste for 
science. He became an expert in 
the knowledge of electricity. He was 
also proficient in astronomy. He was 
a warm friend of Rhode Island College, 
of which he was one of the trustees 
for several years, and during the last 


17 June, 1772, and was sent in irons 
to Boston on suspicion of having been 
concerned in that affair, but he was 
released through the efforts of his 
brother, the Quaker member of the 
family. Anticipating the war of the 
Revolution, he instructed the cap- 
tains of his ships to freight their 
vessels on their return voyages with 
powder, so when the war began at 
Lexington and Concord, and the battle 
of Bunker Hill had been fought, and 
Washington assembled his army at 
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Cambridge with only four rounds of 
powder for each soldier, Mr. Brown 
sent up a generous supply of powder 
from Rhode Island, which enabled 
Washington to proceed to business 
in besieging Boston. After the war 
he served as member of Congress sev- 
eral years. But greatest of all, Mr. 
Brown laid the corner stone of the 
first building of Rhede Island Col- 
lege, now Brown University. He was 
one of the largest contributors and 
was for twenty years its treasurer. 
Moses Brown, the youngest brother, 
was brought up in the family of his 
uncle Obediah, whose daughter he 
married. When he was twenty-five 
years old he became engaged in busi- 
ness with his three brothers, but, after 
ten years with them, withdrew and 
engaged in business by himself. He 
withdrew from the Baptists and be- 
came a member of the Society of 
Friends. Possessing large wealth he 
emulated his brother John, in the 
Rhode Island College business, and 
became the founder of the Friends’ 


Boarding School in Providence, and 
his donations in support of it were 


frequent and liberal. In 1773, he 
manumitted his slaves and was one 
of the founders of the Abolition 
Society of Rhode Island. 

There is one more of this family of 
brothers who deserves mention in 
this connection, Nicholas Brown the 
philanthropist, son of Nicholas, the 
eldest of the “Four Brothers.’”’ This 
son was born in Providence in 1769. 
He was graduated from Rhode Island 
College in 1786, and in 1791 the death 
of his father left him with a handsome 
fortune. Forming a partnership with 
his brother-in-law, Thomas P. Ives, 
he became a merchant, and, by his 
wisdom and honorable dealing, made 
the firm of Brown & Ives one of the 
most successful in the country. For 
many years he was a member of the 
Rhode Island Legislature. He was 
one of the most munificent patrons 
of Rhode Island College, which, in 
1804, changed its name to Brown 
University in his honor. His do- 
nations to the college amounted in 
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all to more than $100,000. In addition 
to this he gave about $50,000 to 
other institutions. 

Deputy Governor Elisha Brown, 
uncle to the ‘Four Brothers,” was 
son of Reverend James and Mary 
(Harris) Brown, who was a noted 
Baptist minister of Providence. The 
Reverend James was son of Elder John 
and Mary (Holmes) Brown. Elder 
Brown was a noted minister and suc- 
ceeded his father the Reverend Chad 
Brown as pastor of the First Baptist 
Church at Providence, the oldest 
Baptist Church in America. Chad 
Brown, the immigrant ancestor of 
Elisha Rhodes Brown, was an Elder 
in the Baptist Church. The dates 
of his birth and death have not been 
definitely ascertained. He died prob- 
ably in 1665; but colonial records 
were largely destroyed during King 
Philip’s War, ten years later, and it 
cannot be verified. He came over 
from England in the ship “ Martin” 
and landed at Boston in July, 1638. 
About this time occurred the “ Ana- 
baptist heresy” and many of the 
Boston colonists removed to the 
Providence Plantations. It is prob- 
able that Mr. Brown was among these, 
for his tombstone, erected by the 
town, bears record that he was “exiled 
from Massachusetts for conscience 
sake.” He probably arrived in Provi- 
dence in the autumn of 1638, when 
Roger Williams and twelve others 
executed what is known as the ‘“‘initial 
deed,” assigning the land acquired by 
purchase from the Indians. Mr. 
Brown at once became a leader in the 
affairs of the colony, and when, after 
three months, the restless Williams 
finding that the Church would not 
implicitly accept his teaching, again 
seceded, Mr. Brown was chosen as 
his successor. He was formally or- 
dained Elder in England in 1642, 
and assumed the pastoral office on 
his return, and was in reality the first 
Elder of the First Baptist Church in 
America. Prior to his ordination seri- 
ous dissensions had arisen in the colony 
involving a quarrel with Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. Brown was one of the 
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committee appointed to make peace. 
-He was a peace maker in various other 
ways and his influence in shaping the 
early tendencies of the colony was 
marked, and it is probable that, but 
for his resolute character and judicious 
management, the daring and refrac- 
tory spirits that composed the colony 
would have come to blows on a dozen 
different questions of civil and relig- 
ious import. So successful was he 
in adjusting the quarrels of his flock 
that the honorable title of -‘‘ Peace- 
maker” was popularly accorded him. 
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the troublesome Indian wars. It 
seems worthy to note that in the 
July (1912) number of the Journal 
of American History mention is made 
of the factthat Abraham Lincoln, was 
a lineal descendant of Obediah 
Holmes, through the Lincoln family 
of Massachusetts. 

Elisha Rhodes Brown is a descend- 
ant from very distinguished ancestors 
on his mother’s side. First of these 
may be mentioned Roger Williams, 
one of the great historical characters 
of New England, being the founder 
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A Corner of Mr. Brown’s Library 


Mary Holmes, wife of Elder John 
Brown, was daughter of the Reverend 
Obediah Holmes who was the first 
pastor of the First Baptist. Church 
at Newport, R. I., and a man of great 
influence in the business affairs of 
that part of the colony. He was one 
of the Commissioners for the General 
Court in 1655-58 to settle official 
disputes and difficulties; and again 
in 1676 he was Councillor for the 
General Assembly of the Colony in 


of the colony of Rhode Island and 
the pioneer of religious liberty in 
America. He was born in London, 
1604; son of a merchant tailor; gradu- 
ate of Pembroke College, Cambridge; 
studied law, then studied theology, 
and held ecclesiastical positions in 
England. Emigrated to New Eng- 
land with his wife Mary, arrived in 
Boston in February, 1631, and in 
April following became an assistant 
teacher, or minister, at Salem; later 
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he was assistant to the minister at 
Plymouth. In August, 1634, he be- 
came teacher, or minister, at Salem, 
where he had been assistant. His 
preaching and teaching were so liberal 
that he incurred the hostility of the 
authorities of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. After receiving various ad- 
monitions, which he did not heed, he 
was formally tried by the General 
Court, which decreed he should be 
banished from the domain of the Mass- 
achusetts Bay Colony. When they 
were about to arrest him he made his 
escape into what is now Rhode Island. 
If the authorities had caught him they 
would have shipped him back to 
England. So, in June, 1636, Williams 
with four companions founded the 
first settlement in Rhode Island, to 
which, in remembrance of ‘‘God’s 
merciful providence to him in his 
distress” he gave the name Provi- 
dence. 

When government was organized 
the chief corner stone, laid by Wil- 
liams himself, was complete religious 


toleration, with a view to its becoming 
‘“‘a shelter for persons distressed for 


conscience.” The result was the 
colony speedily grew, many coming 
there from Massachusetts. Mr. Wil- 
liams had very decided views on re- 
ligious and other matters, but was 
tolerant toward those who entertained 
different views. The result was that 
people came there entertaining all 
sorts of religious opinions, and were 
not slow in expressing them. Among 
the numbers were Anabaptists, that 
is those who believed that persons 
who had been baptized (by sprinkling) 
in infancy must be rebaptized by 
immersion. Soin 1639, Wiiliams was 
rebaptized by one of those Anabap- 
tists,.and he in turn baptized others, 
and these formed the First Baptist 
Church in America. Nevertheless, 
he retained his connection with it 
only three or four months, and Chad 
Brown, who had been working with 
him, became the sole leader and pastor. 

Mr. Williams was at various times 
a member of the General Assembly, 
and was governor several years, and 
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deputy governor still more. He was 
a personal friend of Cromwell and 
Milton and other leading Puritans 
in England. 

Governor Roger Williams’ daughter, 
Mercy Williams, married Resolved 
Waterman; their daughter, Waite 
Waterman, married John Rhodes, 
son of Zachary Rhodes of Warwick 
who was an extensive land proprietor 
and ofttimes a member of the General 
Assembly. 

John Rhodes was a distinguished 
lawyer and the King’s attorney for 
several years. His son was noted as 
Major John Rhodes of Warwick, 
who rendered much valuable service 
to the colony in the Indian wars, and 
was a conspicuous citizen in official 
affairs otherwise, being member of the 
General Assembly. His son, Cap- 
tain Charles Rhodes, born in 1719; 
married Deborah Green in 1739. In 
early manhood he was a sea captain; 
later he became a noted Baptist 
minister. His marriage with Debo- 
rah Green connects Elisha Rhodes 
Brown with the very distinguished 
Green family of Rhode Island. 

Deborah Green was the 
great-grandmother of Mary Eliza 
Rhodes, Mr. Brown’s mother. She 
was the daughter of Peter Green, born 
in 1682, who was grandson of Deputy 
Governor John Green of Warwick, 
whose father came from Salisbury, 
England, and was one of the first 
settlers in Warwick, R. I. The 
Green family is one of the most noted 
and powerful families in that colony 
and state. It is stated that it has 
had a member in every session of the 
General Assembly from 1642 to 1912. 
One of Deborah Green’s kinsmen was 
General Nathaniel Green who ranks 
second only to Washington in the Rev- 
olutionary War. The _ connecting 


great- 


families between Captain Charles 


Rhodes and his wife, Deborah Green, 
down to Mary Eliza Rhodes, Mr. 
Brown’s mother, are as follows:—She 
is daughter of Captain Elisha Hunt 
and Eliza Ann (Chace) Rhodes; he is 
son of Captain James Peter and Sarah 
(Hunt) Rhodes; who is son of Captain 
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Peter and Hester (Arnold) Rhodes, 
and Captain Peter is son of Captain 
Charles and Deborah (Green) Rhodes. 
These ‘‘Captains” of the Rhodes 
family were all active and vigorous 
men and have good rank among the 
business men of Rhode Island, where 
they all resided. Hester Arnold, wife 
of Captain Peter Rhodes, was daughter 
of Simon Arnold, descendant of 
William Arnold, born in Warwickshire, 
England, 1587. He came to Providence 
in 1630 and was associated with Roger 
Williams as one of the fifty-four pro- 
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Deputy Governor John Brown; the 
Reverend James Brown; Deputy Gov- 
ernor Elisha Brown; Colonel Richard 
Waterman; Mr. Christopher Peake; 
Mr. William Almey; Mr. Peter Green; 
Governor Roger Williams; Major 
John Rhodes; Mr. Zachariah Rhodes; 
Captain Randall Holden; Mr. Wil- 
liam Harris; Dr. John Green; Deputy 
Governor John Green; Mr. John 
Rhodes; Lieut. Charles Holden; Lieut. 
Andrew Harris; Mr. Richard Tew; 
and the Reverend Obadiah Holmes. 
In this connection it is interesting 
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Rear View of Mr. 


prietors of the Providence Plantations, 
which now constitute the state of 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. Brown is member of the New 
Hampshire Society Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, also of the Society 
of Colonial Wars in New Hampshire, 
of which he was governor, 1900-1901. 
Mr. Brown’s ancestors whose service 
in the Colonial period entitle him to 
membership are twenty in number, 
namely :—The Reverend Chad Brown; 
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to note that Mr. Brown’s son, Harold 
Winthrop Brown, is also a member of 
the Society of Colonial Wars, and has 
to his credit on the records of the 
Society the twenty ancestors of his 
father and ten more on his mother’s 
side, who are:—Governor John Win- 
throp; Governor Thomas Dudley; 
Judge and Rev. Samuel Dudley; 
Judge Edward Hilton; Judge George 
Smith; Col. Samuel Smith; Major 
Joseph Smith; Capt. Joseph Bickford ; 
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Mr. Jeremiah Burnham and Mr. 
Clement Meserve. 

Mr. Brown has been for many years 
a member of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. Also he was one 
of the founders of the Dover Historical 
Society and is now one of its officers. 
He is specially interested in local and 
state history and has some very valu- 
able books and manuscripts in regard 
to these matters. 

The New Hampshire Veterans’ 
Association has made him an honorary 
member of that organization. Also 
the Society of the Cincinnati in New 
Hampshire has made him an honorary 
member of that patriotic order. 

He is also a member of the following 
organizations:—The National Con- 
servation Association; National Audo- 
bon Society; National Geographic 
Society; The American Forestry So- 
ciety; New England Historical and 
Genealogical Society; The American 
Civic Alliance; New Hampshire Peace 
Society, and The Bellamy Club of 
Dover. 


Mr. Brown’s FAMILy 


Elisha Rhodes Brown was united 
in marriage with Frances Bickford, 
at Dover, 18 October, 1870. She is 
daughter of Dr. Alphonso and Mary 
Joanna (Smith) Bickford. Her father 
was a leading citizen and highly 
successful physician of Dover for 
many years. He was Mayor of 
Dover during the beginning years of 
the Ciwil War, and he was a very 
vigorous and efficient magistrate in 
the performance of the duties of that 
office. The children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown are:—I Alphonso Bickford, 
born 23 January, 1872. He graduated 
from Yale College in 1894, and from 
Harvard Medical College in 1897. 
He practiced his profession in New- 
buryport until his death 17 October, 
1906. He married 3 October, 1899, 
Edith Lawrence, daughter of Mayor 
Huse of Newburyport, who was also 
Editor of the Newburyport News. 
They had one daughter, Elizabeth 
Lawrence Brown, born 6 July, 1903. 
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The mother and daughter reside in 
Dover. IL Harold Winthrop, born 
8 November, 1875. Graduated from 
Harvard College in 1897. He is and 
has been for several years treasurer 
of the Strafford Savings Bank. He 
married 15 June, 1899, Katherine Van 
Hovenberg of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
who is a graduate of Smith College, 
1896. They have one daughter, 
Margaret Van Hovenberg, born July 
3,1912. Ill and IV, Raymond Gould 
and Philip Carter, born 27 August, 
1885. Both are graduates of Harvard 
College, Philip in 1906 and Raymond 
in 1907. The latter graduated from 
Harvard Law School in 1910; he is 
engaged in the practice of his pro- 
fession in New York City. Raymond 
Gould married, 22 January, 1911, 
Miss Juliette W. Duxbury of Dover. 
Philip Carter, after graduating from 
Harvard, took a two years’ course at 
the Institute of Technology, from 
which he graduated in 1908. He 
married June 1, 1909, Marguerite L. 
Williams, daughter of Frank B. and 
Mary (Locke) Williams. They have 
a daughter, Mary Phyllis, born 20 
July, 1910. Mr. ison is engaged 
in business with his father-in-law in 
belt manufacturing; Mr. Williams 
is head of the firm of I. B. Williams 
& Sons, one of the largest and most 
noted belt manufacturing companies 
in New England. 


Mr.-.-Brown’s House 


Mr. Brown resides on Silver street, 
one of the oldest in the city, north 
of Dover Neck. On that street are 
eight houses that are from 150 to 
200 years old, all in good state of 
preservation, and fine colonial man- 
sions. Mr. Brown’s house is not one 
of that number, but it comes close up 
to the century mark in age, having 
been built in one of the early years 
of the last century. The accompany- 
ing pictures give a good idea of how 
it looks, on the exterior and interior. 
Everything is arranged for comfort, 
and visitors are sure to feel that way 
as soon as they enter the hall. One 
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of the most noticeable and valuable 
- of these furnishings is his library 
which consists of about 8,000 vol- 
umes. Not having one room large 
enough for shelving all of his books 
they are nicely arranged in several 
rooms, so that every visitor who loves 
books will. be delightfully surprised 
on his first steps about the house. 
The selections are of choice literature, 
historical works having the prefer- 
ence. Many of the sets are in beau- 
tiful and costly bindings, being the 
product of the best binderies in Bos- 
ton and London. Besides making 
this large. and choice collection for 
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Bay at the ancient Furber’s Ferry 
which was the route of travel across 
Furber’s Strait, between Furber’s 
Point and Adams’ Point, on Mathews’ 
(or Mathes’) Neck, where the Adams 
House now is. Little Bay is separated 
from the Pascataqua River by the 
strait between Fox Point and Durham 
Point. The water view from Mr. 
Brown’s Camp (up Little Bay and 
down the Pascataqua) is very beauti- 
ful and is eneircled by many historic 
spots. 

The Camp stands 


very near 


where John Meader’s garrison stood, 
which was burned by the Indians, 





A View of Mr. Brown’s Grounds 


his house he has given to the Dover 
Public Library, of which he is a 
trustee, about 1,000 volumes of val- 
uable publications. Besides his books 
he has in his library a very large col- 
lection of steel engravings, among 
which are excellent reproductions 
of the best work of the great masters 
in art. 


Mr. Brown’s Camp 


Mr. Brown’s Camp is located on a 
bluff at the head of the Pascataqua 
River, which is formed by the water 
from Little Bay and Oyster River. 
Little Bay is connected with Great 


at the time of the massacre in 
July 1694. Mr. Meader and his 
family were obliged to desert the 
house and make their escape across 
the river to Fox Point, because he did 
not have sufficient means for making 
a defense against the savage enemy. 
It was rebuilt by Mr. Meader immedi- 
ately after the battle and properly 
fortified for defense, and he was living 
there as late as 1712, and his descend- 
ants in the years that followed. This 
land was originally granted to Valen- 
tine Hill by the town of Dover and 
by him was sold to John Meader in 
1660, September 20. Previous to 


‘ 
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that John Meader had a grant from 
the town of Dover, in 1656, down the 
river on the north side which included 
all the neck of land between the 
Pascataqua and Back River, which 
ever since has been called Meader’s 
Neck. The cove on the west of the 
neck is Meader’s Cove, and that on 
the north is Royal’s Cove. On this 
neck, the easterly point, which is at 
the mouth of Back River, is called 
Cedar Point, where the town lines of 
Dover, Madbury and Durham come 
to a point, and one can stand in 
three towns at the same time. The 
southerly point, where is the abut- 
ment of the old Pascataqua Bridge, 
is called Tickle Point, and the land 
north of it and east of Meader’s 
Cove is where was located Franklin 
City, the first city ever organized 
(on paper) in New Hampshire. It 
was incorporated by the New Hamp- 
shire legislature in 1796. The bridge 
across the river there had been com- 
pleted and opened to travel Novem- 
ber 25,1794. The First New Hamp- 
shire Turnpike-Road to extend from 
there to Concord was incorporated 
June 16, 1796, and was completed 
in 1801. From the opening of the 
bridge in 1794 to the opening of the 
Turnpike-Road in 1801, a period of 
seven years it was a bustling center 
of business, but the opening of the 
road decreased the business and the 
proposed city failed to develop as 
was hoped for and confidently ex- 
pected in the beginning. But for 
many years there was a large amgunt 
of travel and transportation of goods 
and produce between Portsmouth 
and Concord, all passing near where 
Mr. Brown’s Camp is. 

Goat Island is in the middle of the 
Pascataqua River, in front of Mr. 
Brown’s Camp and about half a mile 
away. The bridge was the link that 
connected it with the Durham and 
the Newington shore. It was over 
this bridge and island that Daniel 
Webster, Jeremiah Mason, Ichabod 
Bartlett and the rest crossed the 
river when they came up from Ports- 
mouth to Dover to attend courts in 
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the old court house on Tuttle Square, 
now Bradley’s garage. The island 
remained the property of the town of 
Dover until it was granted to Wil- 
liam Pomfrett, Town Clerk for many 
years, 5th, 5 mo. 1652. Before that 
it had been used in common by the 
townsmen on Dover Neck for pastur- 
ing their goats. It contains about 
three acres and afforded good and 
safe pasture ground for ‘“‘ye goatetts.”’ 

In the prosperous years of the 
bridge the Pascataqua Bridge Tavern 
stood on the island. This was built 
by the proprietors of the bridge and 
both tavern and bridge were opened 
for business in 1794. The bridge 
continued to be used until February 
18, 1855, when 600 feet of it, on the 
Newington side, was carried away by 
ice. The tavern was burned to the: 
ground several years before that. 

As Mr. Brown sits in his Camp and 
looks to the southeast he has in view 
Fox Point, a high bluff of land a half 
mile long, which lies between Little 
Bay and the Pascataqua River. It 
is one of the beauty spots of New 
Hampshire. It is now owned by 
Hon. Woodbury Langdon of Ports- 
mouth and is his country residence. 
It is so called in a deed of land Sep- 
tember 14, 1642, which shows it was 
a well established name for it then. 
The origin of the name is unknown, 
but it is supposed that the hunters 
in the earliest years of the settlement 
of Dover drove the foxes they pur- 
sued into this long, narrow neck and 
caught them, they having no chance 
for escape. It is said that the Indians 
long before that caught wild animals 
here in the same way. This land 
was the common property of the 
town of Dover until the 10th of the 
8 mo. 1653 when “Thirty acres of 
upland on Fox Poynt” were granted 
to John Bickford Sr. Mr. Bickford 
and his wife Temperance, May 13, 
1677, gave it to their daughter Mary, 
wife of Nicholas Harrison. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison resided there until 
his death in 1708, when it passed, by 
will, to their daughter Elizabeth, 
wife of Col. John Downing, and the 
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Downings lived there several genera- 
tions, until about 1840. 

John Bickford, Sr., is Mrs. Brown’s 
immigrant ancestor. It was to the 
home of Nicholas Harrison and his 
wife Mary Bickford that the Meaders 
and Bickfords and Edgerly and others 
fled when they escaped from the 
awful Indian Massacre at Oyster 
River in July 1694, not having suit- 
able protection at home. As one 
sits in Mr. Brown’s Camp it is not 
difficult to call up a picture of the 
women and children being rowed 
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Joseph Smith of Oyster River, a 
kinsman of Mrs. Brown, on her 
mother’s side. It was a descendant 
of Col. Downing, Mr. Samuel Down- 
ing, who died in 1864, who was the 
last survivor of the soldiers of the 
Revolutionary Army. Councillors 
Downing and Smith were guests at 
the historic wedding at the Went- 
worth Mansion, Little Harbor, when 
Governor Wentworth and Martha 
Hilton were united in marriage by 
the Reverend Arthur Brown, the scene 
of which is so beautifully described 








or 
a 





Mr. Brown’s Summer Camp on the Pascataqua 


across to Fox Point, in the common 
boats of the period, as the war whoops 
of the savages were heard and the 
flames of the burning garrisons along 
the river were seen behind them. 
There was the home of Col. John 
Downing who for twenty years was 
one of Governor Benning Went- 
worth’s Councillors, a man of remark- 
able ability and of great influence in 
the province. One of his intimate 
friends and co-laborers was Councillor 


by Longfellow in his poem, “Lady 
Wentworth.” 

Mr. Brown’s Camp is near the 
mouth of Oyster River, on the south 
side of which is Durham Point, 
between which and Fox Point is the 
Narrows that connects Little Bay 
with Pascataqua River. On Dur- 
ham Point were the Bickford garri- 
son and the Edgerly garrison; the 
latter was captured and burned by 
the Indians in July 1694, while 














Judge Edgerly and his family escaped 
in boats across to Fox Point. Captain 
Thomas Bickford, however, defended 
his garrison successfully in a very 
unique manner. As soon as the 
Captain was aroused from his slum- 
bers by the alarm guns at the upper 
garrisons, which told him the Indians 
were at hand, he hustled his wife and 
children into boats and sent them 
across to Fox Point. He closed fast 
the big door of the palisade and then 
awaited the approach of the enemy. 
When they arrived and began firing 
guns at his house he in turn fired 
rapidly as possible at them, and kept 
up a great shouting of military 
orders, as if he had a company of men; 
and from time to time he showed 
himselt to the enemy in a fresh guise, 
cap and uniform. In this way Cap- 
tain Bickford deceived them so effectu- 
ally that they thought his garrison 
was well manned with soldiers, and 
so gave up the attempt to reduce it. 
Captain Bickford was a kinsman of 
Mrs. Brown. 

The Davis garrison stood near 
Oyster River, a short distance above 
Mr. Brown’s Camp. It was there 
that Lieut. James Davis successfully 
defended it against the attack of the 
Indians in 1694. It was there that 
his son Col. James Davis resided, 
who in his day was one of the leading 
men of Dover and the Province. 

The Smith garrison was a short 
distance above the Davis garrison 
and in sight of it. This garrison 
was built by Joseph Smith who on 
the 3lst, 7 mo. 1660, had a grant of 
land there, which has remained in 
possession of the Smith family con- 
tinuously to the present day, a period 
of 252 years, the present owner being 
Mr. Forest S. Smith. Mr. Smith 
built his house there and soon bought 
more land from the William Williams 
estate, north of his grant, from the 
town of Dover. About fifteen years 
later he converted his house into a 


garrison, as the Indians were begin-: 


ning to be troublesome. It so re- 
mained until 1725 when the Indian 
wars hereabouts ceased. When the 
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Indians made the attack in 1694 Cap- 
tain Smith was ready for them, hav- 
ing been aroused by the reports of 
the guns fired up-river. The Indians 
made a furious attack but were 
repulsed at all sides. So not only 
the Smith family, but also several 
others, who had fled there for pro- 
tection, were saved. Near where the 
garrison stood is the Smith family 
burying ground, in which can be 
seen sets of grave stones the like 
of which cannot be duplicated in 
New Hampshire. There are interred 
the remains of seven generations who 
in succession had been proprietors of 
the Joseph Smith farm, beginning in 
1660. All were conspicuous citizens 
and business men of the town. Mrs. 
Brown’s mother is a lineal descendant 
from Joseph Smith. 

To the east of the camp can be seen 
the site of the old meeting house on 
Dover Neck, where was the beginning 
of Dover history. That was Dover, 
when, the present center of the city 
was simply ‘“Cochecho” in Dover. 
The meeting house that stood there 
was the center of business for nearly 
a century. Several years ago Mr. 
Brown and the late Governor Sawyer 
purchased four acres there, which in- 
cludes the site, and presented it to 
the First Church. A few years ago 
Margery Sullivan Chapter, D. A. R., 
very generously had a splendid bank 
wall built along the east side, next to 
the road, on which they placed a 
bronze tablet with appropriate in- 
scription; they also had iron rails 
around the site on which the meet- 
ing house stood. 


THE STRAFFORD BANKS 


The Strafford National Bank is 
the successor of two State Banks. 
The first of these was the New Hamp- 
shire Strafford Bank, chartered in 
1803, and the first meeting of the 
stockholders was held July 25, 1803, 
one hundred and nine years ago. 
Its charter expired in 1846, and was 
renewed under the shorter title Straf- 
ford Bank. This continued as a 
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State Bank until July 1865 when the 
name was changed to Strafford Na- 
tional Bank, and it has so continued 
under the National Government to 
the present time. So the life of the 
bank has been continuous under the 
three names 109 years. 

The first President of the New 
Hampshire Strafford Bank was Wil- 
liam King Atkinson who served 14 
years; William Hale served the fol- 
lowing 2 years; Oliver Crosby 2 
years; John Wheeler 17 years; Moses 
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in their respective offices. Mr. Wood- 
man declined a re-election in Janu- 
ary 1868, and William Shepard 
Stevens was elected January 30, that 
year and continued President until 
his death in 1897, a period of 29 
years. Elisha Rhodes Brown was 
elected Mr. Stevens’ successor April 
26, 1897, which office he has held con- 
tinuously for 15 years. 

Asa Alford Tufts served as cashier 
of the National Bank until January 
1, 1876, making a total of his ser- 
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Hodgdon 2 years; Daniel Osborn 6 
years till the charter expired. 

The cashiers were Walter Cooper 14 
years; William Woodman 29 years. 

The Strafford Bank, under the 
new charter, and shorter name, had 
for President continuously to 1865, 
William Woodman; and the cashier 
for the same time was Asa A. Tufts, a 
period of 19 years. 

When the State Bank changed to 
the National in 1865, July 2, Mr. 
Woodman and Mr. Tufts continued 


vice as cashier, 30 years, 1846-1876. 
Elisha Rhodes Brown was chosen 
his successor and served from Janu- 
ary 1, 1876 to April 26, 1897, a 
period of 21 years. Charles Sumner 
Cartland was elected cashier when 
Mr. Brown was elected president, 
and has served continuously to the 
present time, a period of 15 years. 
So the cashiers during the 109 years 
were only five in number, viz.: Cooper 
14 years, Woodman 29 years, Tufts 30 
years, Brown 21 years and Cartland 15. 














Elisha Rhodes Brown 


There have been nine Presidents, 
six of whom were of the first, or New 
Hampshire Strafford Bank, viz: 
Atkinson 14 years, Hale 2 years, 
Crosby 2 years, Wheeler 17 years, 
Hodgdon 2 years and Osborn 2 years. 
There was only one President of the 
Strafford (State) Bank, Mr. Wood- 
man. There have been only three 
Presidents of the Strafford National 
Bank, .Mr. Woodman 3 years, Mr. 
Stevens 29 years and Mr. Brown 15 
years. 
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President was John Wheeler who 
served five years. His successors 
are:—Moses Hodgdon 12 years; 
Daniel M. Durell 1 year; Daniel 
Osborn 2 years; Noah Martin 8 
years; John Currier 8 years; George 
D. Vittum 4 years; Ezekiel Hurd 7 
years; Daniel M. Christie 6 years; 
Zimri 8. Wallingford 10 years; Charles 
W. Woodman 1 year; Charles H. 
Sawyer 3 years; and Elisha Rhodes 
Brown will have served 21 years the 
2lst day of next October. Mr. 
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Strafford Banks Building 


When Mr. Brown became President 
26 April 1897 the amount of deposits, 
as given in the official bank report in 
the July following, was $366,130.69; 
the deposits July 1, 1912 were $815,- 
799.51, and the surplus and undivided 
profits were over $253,000. The 
capital stock is $100,000. 


STRAFFORD SAviIncs BANK 


The Strafford Savings Bank was 
chartered 27 June 1823. The first 


Brown’s term of service is 9 years 
greater than any one of his twelve 
predecessors. 

The Savings Bank has had six 
Treasurers during the 89 years of its 
existence. They are John Wendell 
five years; William Woodman 32 
years; Charles W. Woodman 19 
years; Albert O. Mathes 22 years; 
George Fisher Piper two years and 
Harold Winthrop Brown seven years, 
now in office. 
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When Mr. Brown became Presi- 
dent in 1891, the official report 
October 12 that year showed the 
amount of deposits to be $4,230,- 
939.52. The report July 1, 1912 
shows the amount of deposits to be 
$6,913,762.02, an increase of $2,682,- 
824.50, in 21 years. The number of 
open accounts in 1891 was 8,212; the 
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number July 1, 1912 was 11,695. The 
surplus July 1, 1912 was above one 
million dollars. 

The Banks are located in a beauti- 
ful building that stands on the corner 
of Washington street and Central 
avenue, and fronts on Central square. 
The accompanying picture gives a 
good idea of its external appearance. 


A DIRGE FOR THE DEAD 


(ON THE SINKING OF THE TITANIC) 


By Harold D. Carew in the “Atlanta Constitution” 


Oh, our heads are bowed 
And our hearts are wrung, 
While Death sweeps over the barren deep; 
A prayer is said 
And a dirge is sung, 
The funeral shroud 
Of the dead is flung 
Where heroes sleep. 


A requiem mass 
From over the wave 
Resounds through the islands of the sea; 
A firmament light 
In the heavens impearled 
Chants through the darkness 
Of night to the world 


Its litany. 


Oh, the bleeding hearts 
And despairing souls 
That follow the wake of disaster! 
Oh, the shattered hope 
As the death bell tolls, 
And memories wake 
Of the fiendish ghouls 
Of the Titan master! 


But honor and fame!— 
The tributes they won, 
As the deck of the tottering giant they trod! 
We hallow the praise 
Of their valor each one, 
As they silently hear 
The reward, ‘‘ Well done”’ 
At the throne of their God. 














WILLIAM LADD, THE APOSTLE OF PEACE 


By Charles E. Beals, of Chicago, Field Secretary of The American 
Peace Society 


Strolling through the Passaconaway 
woods in the Swift River Inter- 
vale one day, I found the bark of some 
young pine trees savagely scratched 
and torn. ‘“‘ What did that?” I in- 
quired of my neighbor, who is a past 
master in wood lore. ‘Mr. Bruin,” 
was thereply. And then he explained 
that the way one bear challenges 
another is to raise himself on his hind 
legs, stretch up to his fullest height, 
and bite and scratch the bark to 
show what a big and mighty and un- 
conquerable bear he is. The next 
bear that comes along sees these 
marks, rears himself aloft and at- 
tempts to reach up higher still. This 
is the ursine method of challenging. 
Similarly the biography of a truly 
great man is a challenge to us to 
measure up to our fullest possible 
height. And if, doing our very best, 
we fall far short of the stature of the 
world’s towering souls, we shall at 
least be made humble, reverent and 
diligent. 

No one can read the life story of 
William Ladd without experiencing 
a kindling of admiration and inspi- 
ration. This son of the Granite State 
was one of humanity’s true noblemen. 
The stream of his beneficent influence 
is broadening, deepening and growing 
mightier every decade. We are now 
far enough along to see that Dr. 
Beckwith’s saying that “the Peace- 
maker of Minot shall outlive the Cor- 
sican soldier’’ was not so fulsome as it 
sounded when first uttered. Cer- 
tainly we are ready to accept Charles 
Sumner’s declaration that ‘‘by devel- 
oping, maturing and publishing to the 
world the plan of a Congress of Na- 
tions, William Ladd enrolled himself 
among the benefactors of mankind.”’ 
For, as stated by Hon. James Brown 
Scott, Technical Delegate of the Uni- 
ted States to the Second Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague, Editor of the 


American Journal of International 
Law and Secretary of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
Mr. Ladd’s plan for an international 
congress and court ‘‘ contains ; 
the arguments for the es- 
tablishment of both institutions. . . . 
The resemblance between Ladd’s pro- 
ject and the Hague Conference is 
so patent as to need no comment.” 

And now for the dry bones which 
must be clothed with living flesh by 
other literature than this brief maga- 
zine sketch. William Ladd, the oldest 
son of Eliphalet and Abigail (Hill) 
Ladd, was born in Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, May 10, 1778. The family 
removed to Portsmouth in 1795. 
Having prepared for college at Exeter 
Academy, William entered Harvard 
in 1793 and graduated four years 
later, at the age of nineteen. He was 
a proficient student, but in his later 
years he laughingly said, ‘“‘The knowl- 
edge I gained in college the salt water 
washed out of my memory.” 

Young Ladd’s parents planned that 
he should enter the medical profes- 
sion. But, in the same year that he 
graduated from Harvard, wishing to 
see something of the world, he shipped 
as a common sailor in one of his fath- 
er’s vessels. On his first voyage he 
visited England and other parts of 
Europe. On his second voyage he 
sailed as mate. In eighteen months 
from the time he shipped as a com- 
mon sailor, he was placed in command 
of one of the largest ships that ever 
sailed out of Portsmouth. He became 
a skilful and highly respected sea 
captain. 

At the age of twenty-one, having 
married Sophia Ann Augusta Stidolph 
of London, England, he retired from 
the sea and became a merchant at 
Savannah, Georgia. A few months 
later he removed to Florida. As 
cotton-planter, he held slaves. Yet 
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he attempted to work out and put 
into practical application a plan for 
the abolition of slavery by the intro- 
duction of European emigrants. His 
scheme failed. Most of his property 
was swept away. In later life he 
never could refer to his slaveholding 
without tears. 

On the death of his father in 1806, 
Captain Ladd left Florida and went 
to sea again. Perhaps this would 
have been his lifelong occupation had 
not the War of 1812 compelled him 
to abandon the sea. About 1814, he 
removed to Minot, Maine, where he 
made his home on a large farm which 
his father had owned at the time of 
his death. He bought out the rights 
of his brothers in this farm. Here 
he lived until his own death. 

Of the next eight or nine years after 
his removal to Minot little is recorded. 
Mr. Ladd worked hard, erecting build- 
ings, setting out trees, and raising 
stock (especially sheep). He loved 
agriculture. During this period, too, 


he joined the Congregational Church 


of Minot, probably about 1818. 

How did this thrifty, energetic, 
successful sea captain and farmer be- 
come interested in international peace? 
Happily he himself tells us. In 1819, 
he was at the bedside of the dying 
Jesse Appleton, President of Bowdoin 
College, and President of the Maine 
Peace Society. In almost ecstatic 
gladness, Dr. Appleton enumerated 
some of the forces that were operating 
for the improvement of the world. 
With prophetic vision the venerable 
clergyman and educator and reformer 
named, among other organized agen- 
cies, the peace societies. This tes- 
timony of Dr. Appleton made a last- 
ing impression upon Mr. Ladd. And 
‘the reading of Noah Worcester’s 
Solemn Review of the Custom of War 
and other peace tracts deepened this 
impression. 

In July 1823, Ladd began the pub- 
lication of his first series of Essays on 
Peace and War in the Christian Mir- 
ror, at Portland. These essays, to 
the number of thirty-two, were gath- 
ered into a little volume and thus re- 
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published in 1825. A second series, 
numbering thirty-seven essays, began 
to appear in the Mirror in 1825 and 
these essays were published in a vol- 
ume in 1827. In the publication of 
these essays, Mr. Ladd used the 
nomme de plume “ Philanthropos.”’ 
Nor were the propaganda efforts 
of Ladd confined to pen messages. 
In public addresses he championed 
the great cause which had laid such 
firm hold upon his own soul. His 
first public utterance was in an agri- 
cultural speech. But presently we 
find him, in February, 1824, address- 
ing the Peace Society of Maine at 
Portland. On July 4, 1825, he spoke 
on peace before the Peace Society 
of Oxford County, Maine. at Sumner 
in that state. On the nation’s natal 
day a year later he delivered an ora- 
tion at Exeter, N. H., his native town. 
In December of the same year (1826), 
he appeared before the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society at its meeting 
in Boston. The Portland and Boston 
addresses were reprinted in London. 
But Ladd was a born organizer. 
And on Christmas, 1823, the Peace 
Society of Minot, Maine, was formed. 
Of this he became the Corresponding 
Secretary. Through his tireless en- 
thusiasm, the Maine Peace Society, 
which had become quiescent, was 
re-organized. In 1826 he organized 
six peace societies. During these 
campaigns in the war against war, 
Ladd conceived the idea of a national 
peace society. For this he labored 
with tongue and pen, going on lecture 
tours through the Middle West and 
New York, patiently overcoming ob- 
stacles until, on May 8, 1828, at a 
meeting held in New York City, the 
American Peace Society was organ- 
ized. Over half a hundred different 
state and city societies merged them- 
selves in this new national organiza- 
tion, which has been working 


continuously ever since 1828 and is 
today the officially recognized organ- 
ized peace movement in America. Of 
the new society William Ladd was not 
only the founder, but the first Corres- 











ponding Secretary, Editor and General 
Agent. 

In the same month in which the 
American Peace Society was organ- 
ized, Mr. Ladd commenced the publi- 
cation of The Harbinger of Peace, a 
monthly duodecimo of 24 pages. 
Its circulation was about 1500 copies 
per month. For three years Mr. 
Ladd continued to edit this official 
organ of the American Peace Society. 
In May, 1831, he was compelled by 
ill health to lay down this editorial 
burden. The name of the paper was 


William Ladd, the Apostle of Peace 
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These afterwards were published in 
book form. In addition to his three 
series of essays, the following volumes 
issued from his pen: The Sword or 
Christmas Presents, Howard and Na- 
poleon Contrasted, The French Sol- 
dier, History of Alexander the Great, 
etc. 

William Ladd literally wore him- 
self out in labors for peace. In May, 
1833, he was taken sick in New York 
and was not able to reach his home 
until June. For an entire year he 
was obliged to remain quiet. When 

















William Ladd 


changed to The Calumet. The initial 
number of the Calumet, which was a 
bi-monthly, was published May-June, 
1831. In 1835, The Advocate of 
Peace superseded The Calumet as the 
official bulletin of the American Peace 
Society. The Advocate is now pub- 
lished monthly in Washington and is 
the ablest and most influential peace 
publication in the world. 

In 1836 and 1837, Mr. Ladd pub- 
lished in the Christian Mirror a series 
of twenty-two essays on “Obstacles 
and Objections to the Cause of Peace.” 






the annual meeting of the American 
Peace Society was held in New York 
May, 1834, its founder was un- 
able to attend. In a beautiful letter 
of greetings, however, he made a 
liberal contribution of money for the 
carrying on of the work. In 1840 and 
1841 he undertook an extensive lec- 
ture tour in western Massachusetts 
and New York. He planned also a. 
trip into Ohio. But he was obliged 
to abandon the Ohio itinerary. His 
last address was delivered in Caze- 
novia Seminary. Elihu Burritt. de- 
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scribes how Mr. Ladd, when unable 
to stand, would prop himself up on 
his knees in the pulpit and preach 
the gospel of peace with a fervor 
almost divine. 

Knowing that his work was done, 
William Ladd started homeward. He 
arrived at Portsmouth, N. H., at 
7.30 p. m., April 9, 1841. He knelt 
with Mrs. Ladd and prayed. Retir- 
ing, at about 10 o’clock, he breathed 
his last immediately on lying down. 

A monument, erected by the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, marks the grave 
of the ‘Apostle of Peace” in the 
South Cemetery, Portsmouth. 

As already intimated, the great 
contribution which William Ladd 
made to civilization was his project 
for a Congress of Nations, embracing 
both an international legislature and 
a court. At the first annual meeting 
of the American Peace Society (1829) 
a small prize was offered for the best 
essay on the subject. But the re- 
sults were unsatisfactory. In 1831 
Mr. Ladd published a dissertation on 
this subject in the Harbinger of Peace. 
This article was issued as a pamphlet 
and was the first work on this subject 
ever printed in America. In the same 
year (1831), the American Peace 
Society offered a prize of $500 for the 
best essay on the subject, and a prize 
of $100 for the next best essay. For 
certain reasons no award was made. 
The prize was then raised to $1,000. 
Out of the essays submitted, five were 
selected for publication. To these 
was added a sixth, from the pen of 
William Ladd. These six essays in 
1840 were published in a large, hand- 
some volume of 706 pages. Ele- 
gantly bound copies of this book were 
presented to the rulers of the various 
nations. Ladd’s essay was reprinted 
in Great Britian and circulated by 
thousands. It is interesting to note 
that the international institutions at 
The Hague gradually are taking shape 
along the structural lines sketched 
out by William Ladd. 

Of fine personal appearance and 
simplicity of manner, William Ladd 
was genial, humorous and a prince of 
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story-tellers. He was the life of any 
company of which he was a member. 
He had perfect mastery of his temper 
and was a peacemaker in theory and 
practice. His hearty laugh was most 
contagious. He used to say “I’m 
afraid I shall never grow up and be 
dignified; I shall never be anything 
but a Ladd.” 

He took his religion in earnest, 
giving up his wine in order to en-— 
courage pocr men to give up their 
rum. He split up his cider-mill be- 
cause one of his ‘“‘hired men”’ got 
drunk on cider made in said mill. 
He abandoned the use of tobacco, 
and, with the money thus saved, 
educated a heathen boy, through the 
American Board. His devotion to 
the peace cause bordered on the sub- 
lime. No reform ever was served 
with purer disinterestedness than 
William Ladd’s dedication of himself 
to the war against war. 

Through his influence, many were 
influenced to accept pacifism. Among 
these ‘we may name Thomas C. 
Upham, Andrew P. Peabody, George 
C . Beckwith, Thomas 8. Grimke, and 
William Watson. Charles Sumner, 
whose ‘‘Addresses on War’ became 
almost the Bible of the peace move- 
ment, bears this testimony: ‘‘ When 
scarcely nine years old it was my 
fortune to listen to President Quincy’s 
address before the Peace Society, 
delivered in the Old South Church. 
It made a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on my mind. A lecture 
which I heard from William Ladd, 
in the old court-house at Cambridge, 
shortly after I left college, confirmed 
these impressions.” Elihu Burritt, 
who did so much.to organize the great 
peace congresses in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, confessed him- 
self a disciple of William Ladd, and, 
as one of his successors, “‘felt it his 
duty to present the proposition (of a 
Congress of Nations) pure and simple 
as his master developed it, at the 
great Peace Congresses at Brussels, 
Paris, Frankfort and London; and 
to-day it stands before the world, 
the scheme of William Ladd. 














When America comes to make up her 
jewels, or to compare them with the 
jewels of other nations, it is doubtful 
if she will be able to show a life of- 
longer radius and serener light than 
the life of William Ladd. This... 
farmer arose, by the power breathed 
into his soul, to the very first order 
and rank of that nobility of the great 
world which numbers but a few men 
in a single age.” 

As early as 1825 there was a New 
Hampshire Peace Society. This dis- 
appeared. But on February 1, 1912, 
there was organized, at Manchester, 
The New Hampshire Peace Society. 
President Ernest Fox Nichols, of 
Dartmouth College, was chosen Pres- 
ident; and W. W. Thayer, of Con- 
cord, Secretary. Eminent people, 
representing all parts of the state, 
are Honorary Vice Presidents. A 
strong membership is being built up, 
and the young society promises to be 
an efficient reinforcement to the organ- 
ized peace movement. In his address 
before the meeting at which organi- 
zation was effected, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead said: ‘‘No man in the early 
history of the movement did greater 
work than William Ladd, of New 
Hampshire. He anticipated every 
point in the recent Hague program 
and all the great international de- 
mands of to-day. In organizing a 
New Hampshire society, his native 
state is taking steps toward rearing 
his most fitting monument.” 

William Ladd died too soon to see 


William Ladd, the Apostle of Peace 
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the doctrine of evolution formulated 
and hear it scientifically expounded. 
But his statesmanlike vision, sturdy 
good sense and warm human sym- 
pathy enabled him to discern the 
trend of history. He dedicated his 
life “‘to work with God at love,” as 
Mrs. Browning so exquisitely says. 
To pacifists of today is it given to see 
history headed in their direction. 
But it took a brave man to dream the 
peace dream 93 years ago, when the 
vision first flooded the mind of Wil- 
liam Ladd. But Ladd was a big, 
brave man. To cowards, the times 
never are ripe for forward steps of 
progress. To men like William Ladd 
the time always is ripe for next steps 
forward. Such characters are the 
scouts and pioneers of civilization, 
the very élite of humanity. 

Well did William Ladd, the brave, 
brainy, radiant Apostle of Peace, 
deserve the sonnet which William 
Lloyd Garrison dedicated to him in 
the first volume of The Liberator: 


“The conquerers of earth have had their day— 
Their fame lies weltering in a bloody shroud; 
As Crime and Desolation haste away, 

So fade their glory and their triumphs proud. 

Great Advocate! a fairer wreath be thine, 

Base Envy cannot soil, nor Time destroy; 

Thou art enlisted in a cause divine, 

Which yet shall fill all earth and heaven 
with joy. 

To calm the passions of a hostile world; 

To make content and happiness increase; 

In every clime to see that flag unfurled, 

Long since uplifted by the Prince of Peace: 

This is thy soul’s desire, thy being’s aim, 

No barrier can impede, no opposition tame.” 





A HERO 
Moses Gage Shirley 


We like the man who dares to put 
His genius to the test, 
Who does his best from day to day 


And leaves to Heaven the rest. 


AGAIN WE COME 


Read at the Old Home Day Meeting in Lempster, August 20, 1912 
By Henry H. Metcalf 


Again we come, from far and near— 
Surviving pilgrims, gathered here— 
Each one to greet, with friendly hand, 
Some spared survivor of the band 

Of brothers true and sisters dear, 

Who lived and labored, year by year, 
In the far days of long ago, 

Whose joys we never more shall know, 
Except as graven on the page 

Of Memory, for the night of Age. 
We.sadly note, with moistened eye, 
The place once filled by those who lie 
In yonder “‘City. of the dead,” 

Or scattered graves, the land o’erspread. 
To-day we miss the forms of some 
Who fondly welcomed others home 

In recent years, the joys to share, 

Of ‘Old Home Day,” devoid of care. 
We miss the voices, kind and sweet, 
Long wont each presence here to greet. 
Thin grow the ranks, as time goes by; 
Less firm the step, more dim the eye, 
Feebler the voice; but may it be 
Ne’er said with truth of you or me, 
The heart grows cold as time goes by, 
And Old Home loves and friendships die! 


Oh, spirits of the dead and gone— 

Just men, true women—long passed on— 
Souls of the Miners, Careys, Moores, 

The Smiths and Sabins, from whose doors 
Went strength and cheer in olden days 
To speed men on in virtue’s ways; 

Souls of the Spauldings, Parkers, Chase, 
Allens and Perleys—stalwart race— 
Huntoons and Pollards, Collins, Bruce, 
Beckwiths, who made with Wrong no truce; 
Souls of the Hurds, the Keyes, the Ways, 
The Fullers, faithful all their days; 

The Taylors, Thorntons, Davis, all 
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Who never shirked from duty’s call; 

Of Dudley, Jennings, Thompzon, Dame, 
Fletcher and Abell, known to fame; 

Of Honey, Richardson and Field, 

Spencer, who ne’er the right would yield; 
Of Roundy, Youngman, Tandy, Gee, 
Standing for all that makes men free; 

Of Noyes and Twitchell, Blanchard, Breed, 
E’er ready in the time of need; 

Of Newell, Walker, Frink and Gale; 
Young, Hull, and Cram, ne’er known to fail; 
Of Bingham, Hosley, Rogers, George, 

Of Miller, sturdy at his forge; 

Of Thissell, Nichols, Tenney, Booth, 
Makepeace and Wilcox, strong for truth; 
Oh, soul of him, the friend of all, 
Responsive e’er to suffering’s call, 

The good physician, sure and true, 

Who wrought, all life’s long journey through, 
To ease the pains and cure the ills 

Of those who dwelt ’mid Lempster’s hills; 
Souls of the good, the brave, the strong, 
With labor ended, marching on; 

Souls of the sweet, the pure, the true, 
Now passed beyond the ether blue: 

Bend down, oh spirits of the just 

As we look up with faith and trust, 
Inspire our hearts with courage true, 

The remnant of our work to do! 





THE CATHEDRAL PINES 
By Frederick J. Allen 


Like sentinels of somber hue and green, 
Tall, stately, and majestic, row on row, 
And straight as any arrow sped from bow, 
These old pines stand. Soft shadows lie between, 
And wandering lights from over-arching sheen 
Fall downward on the needles brown below. 
Through these cool, fragrant forest deeps there flow 
The sweetest strains of nature’s fair demesne. 


O here is place for loitering lovers’ feet, 

And here fond hearts their secrets may reveal; 
Here one the far thoughts of his youth may meet, 
And all the wounds of life’s stern battle heal; 

And ‘neath the organ harmony of pine 
The rapt soul here may bow at nature’s shrine. 








A LIVING CHURCH IN A DEAD VILLAGE 


H. Addington Bruce in Boston Transcript 


It was in the late afternoon of a mid- 
summer day that I discovered the 
living church in the dead village. I 
had set out some hours before from 
the restful, hill-surrounded New 
Hampshire town of Marlboro for a 
tramp to the northern slopes that 
front Monadnock, and, having gained 
sundry excellent vantage points from 
which to view that solitary, granite- 
crowned mountain, I found myself 
hurrying along a silent, sombre, ill- 
kept road, hemmed in on one hand by 
an almost impenetrable forest of 
pines, on the other by a wilderness of 
birches. Soon, though, my pace 
slackened, for the road began to climb 
—up, up, always up—amid a country 
so wild and savage that, excepting 
only for the proofs of man’s handi- 
work in the shambling road and in an 
occasional stretch of fallen wall, one 
might well have deemed it a region 
given over from time primeval to 
desolate unoccupation. Then sud- 
denly at the top of the mile-long hill 
I swung into a little clearing, and 
before me stood the church. 

Strangely out of place it seemed in 
this tangled solitude of tree and 
brier. Of other signs of human occu- 
pancy there was none, save to the 
right and on the very edge of the clear- 
ing a decrepit, storm-battered cot- 
tage, evidently abandoned by its 
last occupants these many years. 
Sharply in contrast was the church, 
with its square, two-storied belfry, 
its fresh coat of green and white, 
shining dazzlingly in the sunlight, its 
well-trimmed stretch of grass about 
the door, and the equally well- 
trimmed bushes that sprang from 
the grass. Vital and fresh and clean 
it looked, precisely the sort of church 
one would expect to find in an ancient 
but still flourishing New England 
town. 

Whereas, the actuality was that 


not only did it have no town around 
it, but throughout the surrounding 
country, for many a mile, there was 
scarcely an occupied dwelling place. 
Here and there, perchance, an iso- — 
lated farm, but in the main it was 
girt on every side by almost unbroken 
forest. Yet, manifestly, from the 
care bestowed upon it, and from the 
marks of many wheels in the rough 
ground of the clearing, it was still a 
living church—a church still used for 
the service of God. But who were 
those that worshipped in it? Whence 
did they come? And how had this 
old church escaped the fate that all 
too clearly had overtaken the village 
which it must have once. graced? 
Why, again, had that village been 
blotted out? 

Such were the questions that surged 
up in my mind, when I gazed for the 
first time at the ‘“ Roxbury Meeting- 
house,” as this woodland church is 
known to the people of Keene, Marl- 
boro, Chesham, Nelson, Dublin and 
other neighboring towns. Decidedly, 
I felt, not only the church but Rox- 
bury itself must have had an inter- 
esting history, and I resolved that, 
as opportunity offered, I would glean 
what I could concerning both church 
and village. The result has been to 
give me an added respect for the 
New England spirit, and a keener 
appreciation of the part the religious 
instinct has played, and still plays, 
in the life of New England. 

For from first to last, the church 
has been the central fact in the life 
of Roxbury. Indeed, in a very real 
sense it was the cause of Roxbury; 
for, had it not been for the desire of 
the people of the region to have a 
church of their own there would 
never have been a Roxbury. These 
people were farmer folk, who, settling 
in that section in the years just before 
and just after the Revolution, found 
themselves remote from any centre 
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of the religious observances that 
meant much tothem. To the church 
in Keene it was five miles, over poor 
roads; to the church in Marlboro an 
equal distance, over roads fully as 
bad; and, though nearer to the church 
in Nelson, the roads thitherward were 
worse. 

Consequently, as time passed, and 
the settlers increased in numbers, 
they felt increasing need for a church 
of their own. And accordingly, in 
the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, they petitioned the Legis- 
lature to let them set up for them- 
selves, seceding from Keene, Marl- 
boro and Nelson, each of which had 
jurisdiction over some part of the 
country in which the petitioners lived. 
For some years the opposition of 
Keene—which is today, by the way, 
one of the most delightful of the 
smaller New England cities—kept 
them, so to speak, in bondage. But 
in 1812 their petition was granted, 
and in that same year, while the rest 
of the. nation was in a ferment over 
the war with Great Britain, the 
people of Roxbury celebrated their 
local independence by laying the 
foundations for a house of God. 

Not that they were without interest 
in the struggle with Great Britain. 
On the contrary, they had represen- 
tatives in the War of 1812, valiantly 
upholding the national cause; just as, 
forty years earlier, men of Roxbury— 
or that afterwards became Roxbury 
—cast aside thei: spades and axes, 
and enlisted in the Army of the 
Revolution. 

The first settler in the Roxbury 
district was a Massachusetts man 
with the picturesque name of Breed 
Batchelder, and with a career as pic- 
turesque as his name. He was born 
in Wenham, but moved with his 
parents to Brookfield when a lad of 
only seven. While still very young 
he took part in the French and Indian 
War, serving in the Ticonderoga 
campaign. After the war he became 
a surveyor, prospered exceedingly, 
and in 1764 acquired a large tract of 
land in the then unoccupied and sel- 
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dom visited Roxbury wilderness. 
Two years later he moved there, 
breaking ground and building himself 
a home—of which only a ruined cellar- 
hole remains—about a mile from the 
little clearing in which the Roxbury 
church stands today. 

Quite possibly it was Breed Batch- 
elder’s ambition to emulate those 
famous nabobs of Rhode Island, the 
lords of the Narrangansett planta- 
tions. At any rate, from time to 
time he added to his land-holdings, 
until he became a notable proprietor, 
and was recognized as the leading 
man in his community, holding office 
in every township in which he pos- 
sessed land. Unfortunately for him 
when the crisis with Great Britain 
became acute, and every man was 
forced to come into the open and 
declare himself, Breed Batchelder 
still further followed the example of 
the Narrangansett planters, and re- 
fused to throw in his lot with the 
patroits. In fact, he made it very 
evident that he was a “stubborn” 
and ‘“‘contumacious” Tory, and 
promptly found himself in serious 
trouble with his neighbors, almost all of 
whom were ardent friends of freedom. 

At first their hostility was confined 
to unpleasant remarks and the break- 
ing of his political power. After 
1774 his name—conspicuous until 
then—appears no more in the lists of 
town officers. But his Toryism ulti- 
mately became so exasperating that, 
in the spring of 1777, he was seized 
and lodged in the Keene jail, from 
which he was quickly released on the 
failure to prove any specific charge 
against him. Returning home he 
found that feeling was by this time 
running so high that his life was in 
danger; whereupon he prudently dis- 
appeared, taking refuge, according to 
local tradition, in a cave about eighty 
rods from his house. 

Here, the story goes, he remained 
three months, seldom venturing out, 
and then only by night, the food he 
needed being brought to him by his 
devoted wife. Meanwhile the Rox- 
bury patroits, eager to capture and 
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hang him, kept up a sharp watch 
and one day a couple of them came 
so perilously close to his hiding-place 
that, thinking it must soon be dis- 
covered, he determined to save him- 
self by flight. But first he insisted 
on saying farewell to his children, and 
arranged with his wife to have them 
sent, early in the morning, to a 
secluded nook in the forest. 

- Here a little party of patriots sur- 
prised him; but, it appears, were 
themselves surprised at coming upon 
him unexpectedly. Younger than 
they, and fleet of foot, he fled to his 
home; where his wife, with a woman’s 
quick wit, held the enemy at bay with 
a kettle of boiling water, whilst Breed, 
hurrying out through the back door 
made good his escape, and joined the 
British army, in which he was given 
a .captain’s commission. Only once 
again did the patroits of Roxbury ever 
catch a glimpse of him. This was at 
the Battle of Bennington, when one 
of them, recognizing him in the uni- 
form of a captain of Colonel Peters’ 
corps of ‘‘Queen’s Rangers,” took 
careful aim and severely wounded 
him. ‘I have done for Breed Batch- 
elder,”’ was his boasting comment, 
“for I aimed at him as closely as ever 
I took aim at a turkey.” 

But he was mistaken. Albeit never 
completely recovering from the wound 
Batchelder survived the war. Then, 
knowing that it would be madness to 
return to New Hampshire, where his 
vast estates had been confiscated by 
the State authorities, he sailed, as 
many another Tory did, to England, 
to lay his wrongs before King George 
and seek indemnity. And, like many 
another Tory, he was rewarded with 
a grant of land in Canada; where, in 
1785, he met his death by drowning, 
as a result of a boating accident in 
Annapolis Basin. 

Oddly enough, neither his wife nor 
any of his children joined him in exile. 
Perhaps they were hoping against 
hope that it would yet be possible for 
him to come home and take up anew 
the life that had been so rudely inter- 
rupted. Whatever the reason, they 
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remained in Roxbury, and to the 
present day descendants of Tory 
Breed Batchelder are to be found in 
adjoining New Hampshire towns. 

But, as was said, Roxbury did not 
become Roxbury until 1812, on its 
establishment as an independent mu- 
nicipality by act of the New Hampshire 
Legislature. The church which was 
then built—and which also served as 
a town hall, and as a gathering place 
for “singing school” and other rural 
entertainments—soon became the cen- 
tre of a flourishing little settlement. 
Since 1800 there had been a grist mill 
on Roaring Brook, about a mile south 
of the church and near the foot of the 
long hill leading up to the church 
from Marlboro. Other industries 
were gradually established, including 
a cabinet-making plant, in which were 
manufactured not only tables, chairs 
and other articles of household furni- 
ture, but also the coffins which, in 
the little graveyard west of the church, 
hold all that remains of the pioneers 
of Roxbury. There was, of course, a 
schoolhouse, general store and smithy. 
A. stage brought in the mail. Near 
the church stood the parsonage 
—not a vestige of which can now be 
seen, its site being completely covered 
by forest undergrowth—and not far 
from the parsonage the village doctor 
made his home. 

In fact, so populous did Roxbury 
become that, by the late forties, it 
was decided to tear down the old 
meetinghouse and replace it by a new 
one, one more attractive in appear- 
ance and less “old-fashioned.” It 
is this second church, built to a con- 
siderable extent from the timbers of 
its predecessor, that alone remains in 
the forest clearing to testify to the 
vanished charms of the Roxbury 
that once was. The dedication of 
the church, as may be imagined, 
was a solemn and joyous occasion for 
its builders. And from the very outset 
it was even more a centre of village 
life than the first church had been. 





It was—and is—a church of pecu- 
liar interior arrangement, for the 
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pulpit was located between the two 
inner entry doors, which the pews 
consequently faced, to the unending 
embarrassment of late comers. There 
was also an upper story, the scene in 
after days of many a town meeting 
and of many festive gatherings. 
Once, it is recorded, a couple of 
audacious young men of the neighbor- 
hood even ventured to give a dance 
in the church hall, thereby bringing 
upon themselves widespread and fiery 
condemnation. But it had also gather- 
ings that were not at all festive. 
Here, in the dark days of the Civil 
War, the women of Roxbury daily 
met to make clothes and prepare 
supplies for the men who had gone 
to the front. 

It is to be noted, though, that by a 
strange coincidence the decline of 
Roxbury set in almost with the com- 
pletion of the new church. There 
was no sudden falling off in its pros- 
perity and population, which at one 
time amounted, all told, to between 
four and five hundred souls—of whom, 
of course, only a small proportion 
lived in the village. The decline was 
a gradual process. But it continued 
without a break, without even a 
momentary return to the genial activ- 
ity of earlier times. And, so com- 
plete has it been that today, through- 
out*the entire Roxbury district, there 
are but thirteen residents of voting 
power, not one of whom has his home 
within a mile of the deserted village. 

According to Mr. Charles A. Bemis, 
a venerable citizen of Marlboro, the 
historian of that town, and now 
engaged in writing a history of Nelson 
—of which, as of Marlboro, Roxbury 
was once a part—many factors have 
contributed to its steady depopula- 
tion. Here, in effect, is how he 
accounts for this: 

“Roxbury is, as you know, a 
peculiarly isolated region. While 
Keene and Marlboro, Chesham and 
Harrisville, have a good railway 
service, Roxbury has none, the line of 
the Boston & Maine merely passing 
through one corner of it. Formerly, 
before the railway came in at all, lack 
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of transportation facilities was not 
so keenly felt. But, with competing 
towns thus favored in getting access 
to markets, the people of Roxbury 
found themselves under a great hand- 
icap. 

“Besides this, Roxbury was never 
partioularly well adapted for farm- 
ing. It is too much a region of steep 
hills, and of rocky soils. Nor, under 
the changed conditions of the past 
fifty years, could a livelihood be 
gained in it by manufactures. Not 
only would it be difficult to get the 
finished products to market, but 
there is not enough water power for 
manufacturing purposes on any scale. 

“But what chiefly started Roxbury 
on the downward path was the fever 
for Western migration that set in 
fifty or sixty years ago. The prospect 
of being able to gain a living from the 
soil without being obliged to keep 
perpetually clearing one’s land of 
rocks and stones, was too tempting 
to be resisted. One man after another 
sold out, or left his farm unsold, and 
removed to Ohio, to Indiana, and 
even to points farther West. The 
success of these induced others to do 
likewise. Finally, during the past 
thirty years, the children of those 
who remained in Roxbury were in- 
fected by the movement to the big 
cities, never returning, except for 
occasional visits, to the homesteads, 
which went to rack and ruin after the 
old folks died off. These are the 
principal reasons why Roxbury is 
as you-now find it.” 

However, even if Roxbury is a 
town with a past and without a 
future, it assuredly still has a firm 
hold on the affections of its scattered 
sons and daughters, and the religious 
devotions of their forefathers is still 
strong in them. There is a Roxbury 
Association—founded, I believe, by 
the late Mrs. Willard of Keene, who 
was born in the Davis homestead in 
Roxbury—having as its special object 
the maintenance of the old church 
in a good state of preservation. 
When services are held in the church, 
as they are at intervals every sum- 
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mer, it is nearly always crowded to more in the church that they attended 
the doors, old Roxburyites driving— as boys and girls, and of visiting the 
and in some cases walking—miles forest graveyard where their fathers 
for the privilege of worshippmg once and mothers sleep. 





THE GARRISONS OF DOVER 
By P. L. F. 


Hidden in old Dover’s records, buried deep in musty tomes 
—Annals of the Pascataqua and its old colonial homes— 

Strange romances of past ages more than half forgotten lie, 
Strange romances glowing with a charm that cannot die. 

As I pondered o’er those volumes, written in a long dead day, 

From their crumbling time-stained pages there trooped forth in dim array— 
Council, Commonwealth and King,—He who on the scaffold died— 
Explorers, Grantees, Colonists, pressed forward, side by side, 

French soldiers, Indians, Jesuit Priests came from those pages gray 
And infants in their cradles, unspared in fierce foray. 

Nuns who in Quebec’s cloisters taught many a captive maid 

Whose parents, scalped and tortured, lay in some New Hampshire glade, 
Puritans stern and Quakers mild and formal Churchmen, too, 

Rose from those moldy folios to pass in strange review, 

Soldiers, Woodsmen, Sailors, all of a by-gone age, 

Clad in their quaint old costumes stepped forth from every page, 

In stout, log-built garrisons, by brave defenders manned, 

As when Indian and Frenchman descended on the land, 

Homes of Otis and of Waldron, besieged in wild forays, 

Of Gerrish, Varney, Meserve and Paine and Heard and Hayes, 

Of Pinkham, Pike and Tuttle, who knew each Indian ruse, 

Of Knight and Field and Tibbets and the Coffins, Dames and Drews, 
The fort about the meeting house—a massive oaken wall— 

With sentinels who stood upon its sconces, strong and tall, 

And scanned the Great Bay’s wide expanse, the Pascataqua’s, tide, 
Gazed o’er the Newichwannock, and where Bellamy’s waters glide. 
The worshippers who gathered there, as by their faith impelled, 

With flint-locks, stacked within the porch, in fancy I beheld. 

Then came the sack of Dover when death rode on the gale, 

For Indian statagem made way, where force could not prevail. 

The squaws who sought for shelter as fell the eventide; 

The hospitable colonists who welcomed them inside, 

The treacherous opening of the door, brave Major Waldron’s fall, 
The ruined homes of Dover, beneath a smoke pall; 

The wailing of the children, the Indian’s hideous yell, 

All that tale of blood and anguish human tongue may never tell. 
Visions these of days departed—phantoms born within the brain, 
For the dwellers in those pages ne’er shall walk the earth again. 
The garrisons of Dover have sunk back to mother dust; 

Likewise their brave defenders, as all things earthly must. 

Time has called them, they have answered his decree. 

But their story lives forever in New Hampshire history. 














SWEDENBORGIANISM IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Charles Hardon 


The people knownas being identified 
with this cult do not ordinarily call 
themselves Swedenborgians. The re- 
ligious body that accepts the doc- 
trines set forth by Swedenborg calls 
itself the ‘‘New Jerusalem Church,” 
or, in a shortened form, the ‘New 
Church.” They do not claim to be 
wholly or exclusively the New Church 
in the world, but they stand for it and 
represent it. 

The name “New Jerusalem’ is 
taken from Revelations 21:2, where 
it is said ‘And I, John, saw the holy 
city, New Jerusalem, coming down 
from God out of heaven.” By the 
New Jerusalem is understood a new 
church, or rather a new state of the 
church on earth, deriving new doc- 
trines and new impulses from heaven 
and being a new development of the 
religious life, both in thought and 
motive, and being eventually the 
fulfillment of the prophecies of the 
gospels and the book of Revelations 
regarding the Lord’s second coming. 

The only church in New Hamp- 
shire known by this name is at Con- 
toocook. There is a society here hav- 
ing about fourteen members, and a 
number of these are non-resident. 
There is a German Society in Man- 
chester, but they have no church 
building. Some years ago there was a 
church building there, privately owned, 
in which services were held in English 
and there have always been some 
English speaking people in Manches- 
ter who have held services of their 
own, though not constantly. 

The town history of Hopkinton, by 
the late C. C. Lord, gives the fol- 
lowing facts with regard to the church 
in Contoocook: ‘‘The New Jerusalem 
Church, commonly called the ‘New 
Church,’ was founded through the 
missionary labors of the Rev. Abiel 
Silver, a native of this town, who 
first preached a number of discourses 
in the Union Church in Contoocook 


in the summer of 1851. Rev. Mr. 
Silver was then a resident of Michi- 
gan, Visiting his old home and famil- 
iar scenes. In a year or two after, 
further interest in the New Church 
was awakened in Contoocook and 
vicinity. Rev. Mr. Silver returned, 
and preached at length and finally con- 
cluded to make the village his per- 
manent place of residence. In 1857 
a permanent church organization was 
effected. On the 24th of May of that 
year, the Rev. Thos. Worcester, of 
Boston, instituted the society con- 
sisting of twenty-two members, resi- 
dents of Contoocook.” 

Rev. Mr. Silver continued as the 
minister till 1858. He was succeeded 
by Rev. Geo. H. Marston, who con- 
tinued till 1862. During the Civil 
War the society was served by differ- 
ent ministers who preached occasion- 
ally, but lay reading became custom- 
ary, Walter S. Davis conducting the 
services. Rev. Mr. Silver, in a way, 
had the oversight of the Society till 
1870, preaching here as he had oppor- 
tunity, in connection with his rela- 
tions with a new society at Boston 
Highlands. During this period J. C. 
Ager of Warner, and C. C. Lord of 
Hopkinton, became New Church min- 
isters and preached for the society 
at various intervals. In 1871 Rev. 
Charles Hardon, of Massachusetts, 
was employed as pastor of the Church 
and preceptor of the school, called the 
Contoocook Academy, which had been 
established a number of years before 
by New Church people, and intended 
as a New Church School. It was not, 
however, continued as such after 1871, 
and has since 1885 been discontinued 
altogether. 

Of late years there have been sev- 
eral ministers occupying the pulpit 
for one or more years, among them 
being Rev. Manford Lilliefors, Rev. J. 
B. Shiers, Rev. Warren Goddard and 
Rev. G. M. Ward. For the last year 
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the pulpit has been supplied by Mr. 
L. E. Wethey, a student in the New 
Church Theological School in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The church building was largely 
remodeled in 1908, a tower erected and 
a new roof constructed. Since that a 
bell and clock have been placed in the 
tower. Services have been constantly 
maintained since 1871, the society 
being connected with the Massachu- 
setts Association which contributes 
to some extent for its support. 

The system of religious doctrines 
upheld by this church was first pro- 
mulgated by Emanuel Swedenborg, 
of Stockholm, Sweden, about the 
middle of the 18th century. Sweden- 
borg claims to have been specially 
commissioned by the Lord to give 
these doctrines to the world. They 
are based on what is called the inter- 
nal sense of the Bible, or “Word,” or 
the Word spiritually interpreted. 
These doctrines are both Trinitarian 
and Unitarian, and yet neither of 
these as commonly understood. They 
teach that Christ is God, only “mani- 
fest in the flesh,’”’ thus that God is one 
God in one Person and not in three 
persons and that Jesus Christ was 
and is that One Person; in other 
words that the Divine Trinity is 
analogous to the human trinity, of 
soul, body and the life proceeding 
from these two; the Father in the 
Lord answering to the Soul in man, 
the Son to the Body and the Holy 
Spirit to the Life proceeding from the 
union of the two. Thus the trinity 
in God is like the trinity in every man, 
but in God after an infinite and divine 
pattern and in man after a merely 
human and finite pattern. Yet one 
so illustrates the other that the trinity 
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in God is a rational and comprehen- 
sible doctrine. 

The doctrine of the Atonement is 
modified by the idea of the Divine 
Trinity. The “Trinitarian” doctrine 
involves the idea of three personalities 
in God, but when God is one person 
the Atonement becomes an at-one- 
ment, which was the object of the 
Divine becoming “manifest in the 
flesh.” 

The Unitarian idea that the Father 
is God and Christ is not God, denies 
the fact of God having become “‘man- 
ifest in the flesh.” 

The New Church is “Evangelical” 
because while it claims that Christ 
is Divine it believes that in Him is the 
whole trinity, comparatively as in 
man his soul is a part of his own per- 
son and his life is an outbirth of the 
union of the two. 

Swedenborgian doctrines teach that 
heaven and hell were not made for 
men but by and through men, com- 
paratively as a fine residence or a dis- 
reputable one in the world is made 
by and for the man who occupies it; 
and that they continue such as long 
as they are wanted. 

A prominent New Church doctrine 
is that of correspondences which 
is that everything in heaven, earth 
and hell, is an outgrowth, and pic- 
ture, or true representative, of things 
in the mind and soul of man, as, for 
instance, that warmth or heat, is a 
correspondence of love; and light, of 
wisdom or knowledge. By this cor- 
respondence it is claimed that the 
things of religion and the spiritual life 
are reduced to a scientific basis and 
become matters of certainty instead 
of mere speculation. 























THE FOREST 
By L. J. H. Frost 


Come out with me into the forest, 
The forest so dark and dim, 

Where dame Nature hides her secrets 
And chants her sweet matin hymn. 


Down where the timid blue violets 
Take their first look at the sky, 

Then modestly hide their faces 
While the wanton zephyrs pass by. 


Sit down by the edge of the brooklet, 
And hark to its glad, wild song, 

With its chorus of gleeful laughter 
While the water dances along. 


Shake hands with the nodding rushes 
That stand by the side of the’ stream; 
Inviting to restful slumber 
In which you may quietly dream. 


Lay your ear to the verdant grasses, 
Perhaps you may hear them tell 

How they find their way through the brown earth 
And carpet the Jand so well. 


Now list to the lark’s song of triumph, 
While he soars toward the azure sky; 

It seems to say—‘“‘ Mortals despair not, 
God careth for you and I.” 


Down close by the foot of the oak tree, 
By the house that he made without door, 
Sits a squirrel, could he speak he might tell 
Who taught him to garner his winter store. 


Let us list to the hum of the insects 
That live in each sylvan retreat; 

They seem to speak of contentment 
And a life that is pure and sweet. 


And now we will thank dame Nature 
For the lessons learned today ; 

And know that from humblest teacher 
We may learn to praise and pray. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


REV. WARREN R. COCHRANE, D. D. 


Rev. Warren R. Cochrane, D. D., born in 
New Boston, August 25, 1835, died in Antrim 
June 17, 1912. 

Doctor Cochrane was the eighth child of 
Hon. Robert B. and Elizabeth Warren 
Cochrane, and was educated at Francestown 
Academy and Dartmouth College, graduating 
from the latter in 1859. He taught for a 
year or two in New Boston, and was for a 
time a tutor at Dartmouth. In April, 1866, 
he was licensed to preach by the Derry and 
Manchester Presbyterian Association, and 
preached for two summers at Harrisville but 
located in Antrim January 1, 1868 as acting 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in that 
town and was formally ordained March 18, 
1869, holding the pastorate continuously and 
successfully until December 29, 1907 when 
he preached his farewell sermon after a service 
of forty years. 

He was the author of the History of Antrim, 
one of the best of our New Hampshire town 
histories, and had also published a volume of 
poems. He was deeply interested in edu- 
cational affairs and all matters pertaining to 
the welfare of the community, and was highly 
esteemed by the people of Antrim, regardless 
of religious distinctions. 

He married Lilla C. Cochran of New Bos- 
ton, who survives him with one son Hayward. 
A daughter, Susie E., born in 1872, died in 
the autumn of 1896. 


REV. ROLAND D. GRANT, D. D. 


Roland Dwight Grant, D. D., for some 
years past a summer resident at Waterloo, 
Warner, and at one time pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Concord, died at his resi- 
dence in the former place August 21, 1912, 
after a long illness. 

Doctor Grant was a native of Windsor, 
Conn., born August 24, 1851, the son of 
Naaman and Sarah (Clough) Grant, and of 
the eighth generation from Matthew Grant 
the first of the family in America. He was 
educated at Colby University, Waterville, 
Me., received the degree A. M. from Colgate 
University in 1887, and that of Doctor of 
Divinity from Colfax College in 1894. He 
was ordained to the Baptist ministry, Sep- 
tember 11, 1887, and served as pastor of the 
Vassar College Church at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., for some time, subsequently holding 
various pastorates in and around Boston, and 
later, at Portland, Oregon and Vancouver, 
British Columbia. He was pastor of the 


First Baptist Church in Concord, for two 
years, succeeding Rev. Cephas B. Crane in 
December 1896, and was the minister of an 
independent society in the same city for a 
year or two, afterward, returning then to 
the Pacific Coast, where, at Portland, Oregon, 
he was instrumental in the erection of the 
“White Temple,” seating 2500 people. 

He was a writer of note, but more widely 
know as a lecturer than in any other capacity, 
in which line he travelled all over the continent 
and was brilliantly successful. It is stated 
that he had crossed the continent fifty times 
and had addressed 11,000 audiences. 

He was a member of the International 
Lyceum Association, the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, the Home Missionary and 
Publication Societies, the Boston Theological 
Library,the Grant Family Association of Amer- 
ica, and the British Columbia Art, History 
and Scientific Association. He was a charter 
member of the Mazama Mountain Club for 
Scientific Exploration, and had a record of 
conquering many of the highest peaks in the 
Canadian Rockies. He also held membership 
in the Appalachian Mountain Club, and the 
National Geographic Society. 

June 2, 1874, Dr. Grant married Mahala 
C. Bean, at Waterloo, who survives him, 
with two married daughters. His remains 
were interred in the family lot, in Blossom 
Hill Cemetery, Concord. 


MRS. LIMA HIBBARD WATSON 


Mrs. Lima N. (Hibbard) Watson, a daugh- 
ter of Horatio and Joanna (Moulton) Hib- 
bard, born in Lisbon, N. H., February 22, 
1843, died at her home in Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass., August 7, 1912. 

Her first husband was James Noyes, with 
whom she removed to London, Canada, where 
her two sons, George L. Noyes, now a noted 
landscape painter of Boston and Edward H. 
Noyes, a famous pianist and teacher of 
music, in that city and elsewhere, were born. 
She was left destitute at the death of her 
husband while the boys were quite young, 
and a second marriage was soon terminated 
by the husband's death, but by great energy 
and tact she succeeded in educating her sons, 
sending both to Europe for the best available 
instruction in painting and music. She was 
herself an accomplished pianist, and resided 
some years in Cambridge, before joining her 
sons in Paris. After the return of the family 
to America, they had resided, until recently, 
in Malden. 
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